THE  ORIENTAL  PRINTED  BOOKS AND  MANUSCRIPTS
beginning was made by the Parliamentary purchase of the collections
of that remarkable linguist and character, Claudius James Rich,
British Resident at Baghdad,1 on which Professors Nicoll and "Lee,
among other Orientalists, gave evidence before the Committee of the
House, the latter stating it to be "more valuable than any brought
into England since the time of Pococke and Huntingdon." Of the
802 volumes 59 are Syriac and seven Karshuni. The Syriac, mostly
found at Mosul, are particularly important in the section of the
Jacobite and Nestorian recensions of the Bible; No. XIII, for example,
is a Nestorian copy of the N.T., dated A.D. 768, while in Forshall's
words, the Syriac MSS. "carry the received Peshitto text up to a
remote antiquity." Many of these Rich rescued from the neglect of
monksj at Rabban Hormuzd, he wrote: "there were formerly kept
in this convent about five hundred volumes of old Stranghelo manu-
scripts on vellum; but they were thrown together in an old vault on
the side of the hill, a part of which was carried away by a torrent;
and the books being damaged, were deemed of no further value, and
consequently were torn up and thrown about."
Four MSS. came in the Egerton bequest, and four in the Arundel
MSS. in the next few years; but when Forshall and Rosen catalogued
them in 1838, the former was still obliged in honesty to describe the
Museum's collection as on the whole inferior to those of Oxford and
Paris, and much so to the Vatican's. But by 1864 Madden could
tell a very different story: since 1838, largely by Cureton's activity,
there had been acquired 581 Syriac, Karshuni and Mandaitic MSS,
Most of these, and the most valuable, had come in the successive
purchases from the Convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian
Desert (see above, pp, 108-10).
This marvellous collection, fragmentary as it is, and till sorted by
Cureton in a state of confusion, at once placed the Museum's Syriac
Library in a commanding position. The earliest assignable date is
411 (to the work of Titus, Bishop of Bostra, agaijist the Manichaeans) 5
many are of the sixth century, some being centuries older than .any
surviving Greek text of the works, and some dateable to the lifetime
of the author, while hitherto lost works, such as Ephraems Syrus
against Julian, abound. The collection enables us, it is said, to restore
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